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" FORT UNA " IN LATIN POETRY 
By H. V. Canteh 

Every reader of Latin literature is aware of the recurring use of 
the word fortuna in its several meanings. It meets him with widely 
varying frequency in individual writers of all periods and in all 
departments, but is especially prominent in poetry, history, and 
philosophical discussion. Recently with a view of following in 
detail the main ideas and conceptions associated with the word by 
the Roman poets, I collected and examined nearly a thousand in- 
stances of its use by authors extending in time from the earlier to 
the later periods. An attempt will be made to give here some of 
the more important results of the study undertaken. For practical 
purposes of illustration and discussion the examples have been 
thrown into three general classes, two of which in turn divide into 
various shades and extensions of the more general meaning denoted 
by the whole class. 

The word fortuna is an adjective formation from fors (itself 
derived from ferre), 1 and, so far as a study of the literature shows, 
fors must have signified from the first the principle or thing which 
" brings or carries away," 2 the incalculable element in nature and 
in human life, 3 what people ordinarily know as chance, hap, acci- 
dent, luck — whether good or bad. It seems conclusive too that 
while fors originally meant in particular the uncertain or unknown 
element in life, and while it also shared with fortuna the meaning 
of " deity," * it did not connote a capricious force " (expressed by 

1 Corssen, Aussprache, Vokalismus, etc., 1870, i, p. 434 f. ; n, 194; idem, 
Krit. Beitr. zu lat. Formenlehre, 1863, p. 194f.; Curtiua, Griech, Etym., 
1879, p. 299 f.; Stolz, Hist. Oram., 1895, p. 488; Walde, Lat. Etym. 
Worterbh., s. v. 

' Corssen, Krit. Beitr., I. c, fors und fortuna bedeuten eben das was 
"sich zutragt." Cf. Ennius (Ann., VI, 197 Vahlen), quidve ferat Fors. 

•Fowler, Roman Ideas of Deity, 1914, p. 62; idem, Religious Experience 
of the Roman People, 1911, p. 245; idem, article Fortuna in Eastings' 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 1914. 

'Otto, Pauly-Wiss., R. E., (vii, 12ff.) s. v. Fortuna: die Dichter freilich 
brauchen Fors und Fortuna synonym. See Forcellini (Onomasticon) s. v. 
Fors. 

•Otto, I. c. Bei dem Wort fortuna (und Fors) und der gleichnamigen 
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temeritas," and later by fortuna in some of its uses), but simply 
the idea of luck, chance, etc., which is common to the mind and 
language of all peoples, whether educated or not to reason on the 
mysteries of life. At a very early period, no doubt, fortuna came 
to be regarded as the numen concerned with, the deity presiding 
over, fors (a conception that fortuna perhaps never wholly lost), 
not merely the personification of luck, chance, or accident itself. 
That this distinction survived to a relatively late period is evident 
from Nonius' words expressing the difference between fortuna and 
fors. 7 If the examples brought under review in this paper offer a 
sufficient basis for conclusion, it was only to a limited degree that 
fors shared the place of fortuna conceived as a deity, while on the 
other hand it yielded almost entirely to fortuna in the mere per- 
sonification of luck or chance. In all its uses fors occurs much less 
frequently than does fortuna, the total number of examples found 
within the limits studied being 62 as against 988. Occurrences of 
both words may have been overlooked, but not many. Not the least 
interesting feature of the study is the question whether the con- 
ception of fortuna in any given instance, as determined by accom- 
panying cult title, 8 or epithet, or by the bare context, is one of good 
or bad fortune, kind or unkind, helpful ot harmful, changeable or 
constant, etc. 

The most important and instructive class of examples, numbering 

OKSttin dachte die sptttere Zeit vornehmlich an dem blinden Zufall — 
ursprttnglich war das anders. See also Carter, Religion of Numa, 1906, 
p. 50 f. 

•See Pacuvius (T. R. F., p. 144 Kibbeck), sunt autem alii philosophi 
qui contra Fortuna negant ullam miseriam esse, temeritatem esse omnia 
autumnant. 

7 Although the examples cited by Nonius ( 425 M. ) do not clearly bear out 
the distinction, he says: fortuna et fors hoc distant; fors est casus tem- 
poralis, fortuna dea est ipsa. Otto (I. c.) thinks that fors shows more than 
fortuna the character of pure chance; Breccia [Ruggiero's Dizionario Epi- 
grafico, ». v.) that both signify chance, but fors the uncertain chance which 
comes through destiny. 

* By cult title is meant that by which a deity was "actually invoked ; by 
epithet an adjective or descriptive or laudatory phrase, occasionally applied 
or more or less stereotyped ; by eponym an adjective or phrase connecting a 
deity with a place or person. 
5 
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335, is that in which Fortuna is represented either as a goddess * of 
Roman veneration, worshipped as the divinity presiding over the un- 
foreseen, the unexpected, the incalculable in the life of individuals 
and the nation, or as a deified power which personifies chance, deter- 
mines human success, apportions happiness, and distributes lot, 
fate, destiny, etc., favorable or unfavorable, as the case may be. 
The cult of Fortuna, 10 who was worshipped in Italy probably from 
remote antiquity, seems to have reached the Romans through their 
Latin neighbors. 11 The tradition is that it was introduced at Rome 
by king Servius Tullius, 12 popularly believed to be her favorite and 
confident. 13 According to the legend he founded her oldest sanctu- 
ary in gratitude for his elevation from a slave's estate to the throne 
and for his long and prosperous reign, 14 e. g. the fanum Fortis 
Fortunae, outside the city on the right bank of the Tiber, and the 
aedes Fortunae, in the Forum Boarium, where there was a statue 
which according to some represented Tullius, according to others the 
goddess Fortuna. 15 As time went on Fortuna was revered under 
numerous cults, representing functions and relations that left her 
scarcely more individuality than that of a genius. 1 " She was invoked 

• It is often impossible to decide whether the personified fortuna is con- 
ceived by an author also as a deity. Texts vary greatly in the use of 
capitals in a given passage. " Abstracts are often confused with personi- 
fication and personification with deification as the boundaries between these 
theoretically distinct provinces are slight and vague." (Axtell, Deification 
of Abstracts, 1907, p. 67). 

10 For details see especially Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Romcr 
[Mueller's Handbuch, v, 4, pp. 256-268) ; Peter, Roscher's Ausfiihr. Lex., 
I, 1500-1558; Otto, Pauly-Wiss., R. E., vn, 12 ff.; Preller-Jordan, Rom. 
Myth., II, 179-195; Daremberg-Saglio, Diet, des Antiqu., II, 1264-77. 

11 Wissowa, op. cit., p. 258; Roscher's Lex., 1548. Gilbert (Oesch. und 
Top. der Stadt Rom, rr, 389 f.) sees in her worship the special cult of some 
tri.l>e which settled at Rome, whence it spread among the entire population. 

"Otto, op. cit., 16. Plutarch (de fortuna Rom., 5) alone ascribes to 
Aucus Martius the founding of the first sanctuary. Carter, op. cit., p. 50, 
maintains that Fortuna was an early goddess of plenty and fertility, hence 
long antedating the time of Servius Tullius. 

"See Plutarch, op. cit., 10; idem, Quaest. Rom., 36; Ovid, Fasti, vi, 
573 3ff. 

"Plutarch, Quaest. Rom., 106; idem, de fortuna Rom., 10; Val. Max., in, 
4, 3, in Servio autem Tullio fortuna praecipue vires suas ostendit. 

" See Wissowa, op. cit., p. 256 with authorities. 

" Roscher's Lex., 1521 ff. 
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in almost all the acts and circumstances of life, to such a degree 
that sometimes families and individuals, 17 places and institutions " 
venerated their own particular Fortuna. Her worship became the 
most popular in Italy, thence spreading into all parts of the 
empire. 18 Beginning with Augustus the emperors honored her 
under the title of Fortuna Redux, and she stood in close relation 
to their cult under the cognomen Augusta. She was recognized as 
the supreme deity in the crisis of childbirth in the imperial house- 
hold when the Fortunae Antiates were placed on the throne of 
Jupiter. 20 The golden image of Fortuna kept in the bed chamber 
of Antoninus Pius was transferred to that of M. Aurelius as a 
symbol of succession. 21 Under the empire the goddess of chance 
found her way into the Roman armies. 22 She appears associated 
with other important divinities, 23 not only in the Fasti, in which she 
is necessarily named with them, but in numerous dedicatory inscrip- 
tions, with Jupiter, Juno, Apollo, Minerva, Diana, Mercury, Mars, 
Hercules, Venus, Spes, Felicitas, Tutela, etc. And whatever the 

"Cf. Crassiana <C. I. L., n, 186); Flavia (vi, 187); Torquatiana (VI, 
204) ; Tulliana (vi, 8706). 

u See Ruggiero's Dizionario, s. v. 

"Pliny's words (N. E., rx, 22), toto quippe nxundo et omnibus locis om- 
nibusque hords omnium vocibus Fortuna sola invooatur ac nominator, una 
cogitatur, sol* laudator, sola arguitor, etc., show what expansion the cult 
had undergone in the early Empire. The statement finds confirmation in 
the extraordinary number of dedicatory inscriptions to Fortuna found in 
Italy and the provinces (See Ruggiero's Dizionario) , and in the innum- 
erable coins, statues, and bronzes with representation of the goddess, who is 
usually found among the penates. (See Roscher's Lex., I, 1503 fl\). The 
usual attributes are identical with those of Greek Tyche — a cornucopia as 
the bestower of abundance, a rudder as the pilot of destiny, wings, wheel, 
and ball as emblems of fickleness. For the conditions of skepticism and 
uncertainty which favored the development of Fortuna's cult, see Carter, 
Religion of Numa, p. 50 f. ; also Patch, The Goddess Fortuna in the Divine 
Comedy, Thirty-Third Annual Report of the Dante Society, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1914, pp. 15-18. 

*> Tac. Ann., xv, 23. 

a Jul. Capitol, III, 5, 6. 

° Introduced by Vespasian (Domaszewski, Religion des rom. Heeres, 
p. 40). Previously there was no official recognition of the importance of 
chance, which it was the army's duty to overcome. See Axtell, op. cit., 
p. 11. 

"See Ruggiero's Dizionario. 
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"variations and modifications of belief in the case of her various 
followers, Fortuna, as an exception among deified abstracts 2 * and in 
contrast with the ordinarily meager poetic personification admitted 
by their mythology, was vividly conceived and firmly believed in by 
the Romans. She counted a large number of loyal worshippers who 
built temples and shrines in her honor. 25 The titles under which 
she was worshipped and the epithets applied varied, of course, 
according to the circumstances of life in which her influence was 
supposed to have effect. 

First to be considered are the relatively few instances in poetry 
in which Fortuna is referred to by a cult title, 26 as e. g. Fors 
Fortune " (an earlier and fuller designation under which she was 
worshipped), once in Terence, 28 as a mere exclamation, "0 great 
good luck," and twice in Ovid, 28 where each has reference to the 



u See Axtell, op. tit., pp. 86, 97, 98. 

"According to Plutarch (de fortuna Rom., 4), after Tyche (Fortuna) 
had passed through the whole world she laid aside her wings and fixed her 
abode at Rome. But if by comparison she appears to have favored the 
Romans particularly, it must be remembered that she was held in honor 
from the earliest beginnings of the city, whereas in Greece she appears 
relatively late. 

** Cf. note 8. Carter (de Deorum Romanorum Cognominibus, 1898, p. 7 
and Cognomma of the Goddess "Fortuna," T.A.P.A., xxxi, p. 62 1.) has 
collected 41 such titles, of which 22 are found in inscriptions only, and 12 
in the inscriptions and literature. 

" Fors itself does not appear in the cult and is omitted from Carter's 
list of Cognomina. He believes (Relig. of Numa, p. 51) that Fortuna is 
the cult name added to "Fors to intensify the latter's meaning, but that it 
finally broke off and became independent. Fowler sees in Fors Fortuna 
a "reduplicate title quite in the Roman manner" (Ideas of Deity, p. 64). 
Otto, op. cit., 13 regards the double title as a means of emphasising the 
element of chance. Donatus (on Ter. Phorm., 841) says: aliud Fortuna 
est, aliud Fors Fortuna est cuius diem colunt qui sine arte aliqua vivunt; 
cf. Ovid, Fasti, 773 ff. Most probably, since both Fors and Fortuna were 
early regarded as deities, we have a title formed by asyndeton and retained 
through conservatism. See Schmalz, Synt. und Stil., 1910, p. 685; alii- 
terierende Synonyma waren urspriinglich nur ohne Kunjunktion aneinander 
gereiht. 

" Phorm., 841. 

"Art. Amat., II, 255; Fasti, vi, 773 ff. Particularly a festival of the 
plebs, established by Servius Tullius (Varro, L. L., vi, 17), enjoyed espe- 
cially by slaves, and characterized by levity and merriment. 
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day (June 21) on which her annual festival was celebrated by a 
pilgrimage down the Tiber. 30 Fortuna Primagenia, 3X whose home 
was at Praeneste, where the goddess had an ancient and famous 
oracle, 32 whence she was introduced into Kome 83 in B. C. 2<M, is 
mentioned several times. Lucau recalls the horror of civil wars, 
when as a result of Sulla's vengeance, 

vidit Fortuna colonos 
Praenestina suos cunctos simul ease receptos 
unius populum pereuntem tempore mortis. 3 * 

Juvenal's Cretonius had a mania for building and erected on 
Praeneste's hills, with marbles brought from Greece and distant 
points, high-roofed villas that dwarfed Fortuna's shrine, 

nunc Praenestinis in montibus alta parabat 
culmina villarum Graecis longeque petitis 
marmoribus vincens Fortunae . . . aedem. 35 

Silius Italicus thus enumerates Praeneste's forces among those that 
are to oppose Hannibal at Cannae, 

bine Tibur, Catille, tuum sacrisque dicatum 
Fortunae Praeneste iugis. 36 

Finally in the opening verses of a dedicatory inscription Fortuna 
Primagenia is thus invoked: 

Tu quae Tarpeio coleris vicina Tonati, 
votorum vindex semper Fortuna meorum, 
accipe . . ." 



30 Cf. Cic. de Fin., v, 24, 70. 

"Usually interpreted (from C. I. L., xrv, 2863) as meaning "first-born 
daughter of Jove." See Carter, Cognomina, etc., p. 67; Wissowa, op. cit., 
p. 269; Otto, op. cit., 24; Fowler, Roman Festivals, pp. 166 and 223; Ideas 
of Deity, p. 63. Recently, however, Fowler (Roman Essays and Interpreta- 
tions, 1920, p. 64 f. ) argues against his former view that it means the 
Fortuna who was the original of all the Fortunae afterwards suggested or 
devised by man's experience, i. e., the one that gave rise to the whole series. 

a See Cic. de Div., n, 41, 85 ff. 

33 As the result of the vow of a temple to her made by P. Sempronius 
Tuditanus at the battle of Crotona (Livy, xxix, 36, 8). The dedication 
occurred in 194 B. C. (Livy, xxxiv, 53, 5). 

34 ii, 192-4. 35 xrv, 88-90. » vni, 364. 

37 C. h. E., I, 117 (Buech.) = C. I. L., xiv, 2852. The inscription although 
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Fortuna Publico, in historic times had at least two temples at 
Rome, both situated on the Quirinal. When they were founded is 
not known, but the dies natalicius of each is given by Ovid. Of the 
celebration which fell on April 5 in honor of the Fortuna of the 
" mighty nation," he says, 

nee te praetereo, populi Fortuna potentis 
Publica, cui templum luce sequente datum est. 3 ' 

And of the other we read that when the next dawn (May 25) 
shall have shone that person shall be speaking true, 

qui dicet " quondam sacrata est colle Quirini 
hac Fortuna die Publica." *• 

On April 1, and in conjunction with Venus Verticordia, was 
celebrated the festival of Fortuna Virilis. To her, according to 
Ovid, 40 sacrifices were made on that day by women, by those of the 
lower orders probably to insure favor in their relations with men, 
and by those of rank as a protection to womanly virtue. Of Fortuna 
Obsequens we hear but once in poetry, 11 although several times 
through inscriptions and coins/ 2 and we know that a street at Rome 
was named for her. 48 Bona Fortuna ** and Mala Fortuna " (the 
former in inscriptions and literature, the latter in literature only) 
meet us but rarely — in Plautus, in whose age abstract cults were 
popular-, and in Afranius, who, like Plautus, makes characters apply 
to themselves the names of deities whose artificiality is quite evident. 
These cognomia, which are apparently combined in a fragment of 

set up by a townsman of Praeneste, probably refers to the Capitolium at 
Rome where Servius Tullius built a temple to the goddess (see Buecheler's 
note). 

"Fasti, v, 729 f. 

39 Fasti, iv, 376. 

"Fasti, iv, 145 ff.; see also Wissowa, op. cit., p. 258; Fowler, Roman 
Festivals, 1899, p. 68. 

"Plaut. Asin., 716. Plutarch (de fort. Rom., 10) ascribes her worship to 
Servius Tullius, but there was evidently a tendency to attribute all Fortuna 
cults to this king. 

42 Roscher's Ausfiihr. Lex., 1512. 

43 C. I. L., vi, 975 vicus Fortunae obseqent (is). 

"Plaut. Aul., 100; Capt., 864; Afranius (C. F. R., p. 263). 
45 Plaut. Rud., 501. She had an impressive altar on the Esquiline (Cic. 
de Wat. Deor., in, 25, 63). 
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Laberius, — Fortuna, immoderata in bono atque in malo 46 — ^prob- 
ably arose ■when from the original conception of " good fortune " 
the idea associated with Fortuna became one of chance, a shift in 
conception likely influenced by the Greek idea of Fortuna caeca et 
exoculata. 17 To Fortuna Redux Augustus on his return in 19 B. C. 
from travels in Sicily, Greece, and the East instituted an altar near 
the Porta Capena. 48 Her festival, the Augustalia, was celebrated 
on October 12 and the invocation to her became a part of the official 
ceremony of succeeding imperial voyages. On Domitian's return 
from Germany 'he had erected on the Campus Martius 49 a temple 
to the goddess who had insured his safe return, to which fact Clau- 
dian refers, 

Aurea Fortunae Reduci si templa priores 
Ob reditum vovere ducum, non dignius umquam 
Haec dea pro merit is amplas sibi posceret aedes 
Quam sua cum pariter traibeis reparatur et urbi 
Maiestas. 50 

Likewise in Claudian appears the last instance found in this study 
of Fortuna used as a deity in connection with the imperial family, 51 
here in the sense of " Csesar's Luck " : 

Si mihi tempestas Libyam ventiue negabunt 
AugUBti Fortuna dabit. 8 * 

Only three instances were found connecting the goddess with a 
place or nation. The Fortuna of Antium, at whose oracle and 
temple two images {Fortunae Antiates) were consulted by lot as 
late as the time of Theodosius, is commemorated in Horace's well- 
known hymn beginning, diva, gratum quae regis antium. M Here 
the goddess, whose universal sway is acknowledged, who is attended 
by Hope and Faith but deserted by the faithless, is implored to 
guard Augustus in his expedition to far-off Britain and the young 
warriors making ready to invade the East. Lucan's Fortuna Ro- 

" C. F. R., p. 359. 

" Apul., vii, 2; see Axtell, op. cit., p. 10. 
a Mommsen, Res. Oest. divi Aug., p. 46. 
" Mart., vin, 65. 
">De Vi. Cons. Honor., Iff. 

"On this see -word "Augustus" in Thesaurus Ling, hat., n, 1393 ff.; 
Roscher's Lex., I, 1524 f.; Otto, Pauly-Wtes., R. E. 
"De Bell. Oildon., I, 504. 
" Odes, i, 35. 
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tnana,** like Silius Italicus' Fortuna Sidonia,™ need not detain us. 
While formal eponyms they actually represent nothing more than 
the excessive tendency of these authors toward personification and 
the vivid effect sought by deifying virtues and qualities. 

Adjectives or other descriptive or laudatory epithets take a con- 
siderable range. I find 68 such with a total of 101 examples. Car- 
ter's list 56 — by no means complete — shows the following : anceps, 
atrox, blanda, bruta, caeca, comes, crudelis, domina aequoris, du- 
plex, dura, fallax, fausta, filia Iovis, fragilis, gubernatrix, im- 
potens, improba, incer.ta, inconstans, indulgens, iniqua, insana, 
instabilis, invida, laeta, latens, levis, lubrica, minax miserrima, 
omnipotens, perfida, pertinax, praecelsa, praesens, prospera, provida, 
rapax, saeva, superba, titubans, valens, varia, velox, vindex votorum, 
volubilis, volucris. To these should be added: 57 adiutrix (Plaut. 
Poen., 973), adversa (Tib., iv, I, 178), cerat (Ovid, Trist., v, 8, 16). 
favens (Claud. Carm. Min., App. n, 86), furibunda (P. L. M., I, 
p. 117), impia (Sil. Ital., ix, 159), improba (Verg. Aen., n, 79), 
infida (Stat. SUv., v, 1, 144), iniquissima (C. L. E., u, 774), 
laetior (Claud, de Vi. Cons. Honor., 500), laeva (Sil. Ital., in, 94; 
C L. E., i, 242), larga (Stat. Sih., u, 6, 68), levU (Stat. Silv., 
v, 1, 144; Syrus, 295; A. L., II, 96), lucrifera (Plaut. Pers., 516), 
fnanentem (Hor. Odes, in, 29, 53), melior (Stat. Theb., xi, 659), 
minor (Sen. Phaedr., 1124), nocens (A.L., n, 90 ; P.L.M., iv, 152), 
noxia (Claud, de Raptu Proserp., i, 95) ; saevior (Sen. Oct., 931), 
tenax (Ovid, Trist, v, 8, 16) . Such accompanying epithets show at a 
glance whether the poet's conception of Fortuna is favorable or 
unfavorable, etc. Par oftener, however, her character must be 
learned from the context, e. g. kindness is shown by the verb used. 
as in adspirat,** iuvet et . . . consultat* 3 altius evexit, 60 posuit alte; S1 
very often by verb and noun or adjective, dedit vitem, 62 voltum 

" viii, 686. 
55 xv, 737-8. 

*• Epitheta Deorum quae apud Poetas Latinos leguntur, 1902, s. v. Fortuna. 
51 Add also from inscriptional sources (see Ruggiero's Dizionario, s. v. 
Fortuna) : alma, beata, canoesis, eiterioris, dubia, invictrix, sancta. 
»Verg. Aen., I, 385; cf. Stat. Theb., xir, 197. 
59 Ovid, Meta., n, 140. 
"Sen. TV., 259. 
"P. L. 11., i, p. 116. 
«Hor. Odes, I, 31, 10. 
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servat benignum, 93 me potentem fecerit, 84 res mihi Romanas de- 
deras; 88 or by noun on which Fortuna depends, Fortunae rivus 89 
filius 87 locus,' 8 donis; 89 by association with other words in a series, 
sum Salus, Fortuna, Lux, Laetitia, Gaudium; 70 quisnam . . . ligavit 
Fortunam Invidiamque deus? 71 Likewise unfriendliness and hos- 
tility are shown by verb, eripere, 72 minetur, 73 metuont, omnes, 7 * 
premis™ lacessit 78 iactavit; 77 by verb and noun or pronoun, cui te 
exitio reservat 78 casum minaris 7 " contraxit vultum, so quos Fortuna 
suis pulverulentat equis, 81 evertit domos, 82 Fortuna adversa foven- 
tem. 83 Favor and mercy are indicated by such verbs and expressions 
as faveat 8 * fovebat, 88 hand uno contenta favored eruhuit spoliare, 87 
timuit . . . querellas. 88 Fortuna appears imperious and arbitrary in : 
imperia excelsa Fortunae obicient 89 imperii tui, 90 arbitriis tempus 
dispensat iniquis, 91 iniusto arbitrio; 92 harmful or envious in : obesse 
nulli contenta est semel, 93 medioque rates quaerit in alto 9 * constans 
et bene certa nocet, 98 invidit mihi, 98 nee commodat invidiam.* 7 
In many instances we may learn Fortuna's character only by ex- 
amining the entiie context, as in Caesar's words at the Eubicon, 
te, Fortuna, sequor; 98 in Turnus' reply to the proposed combat with 
Aeneas, neque habet Fortuna regressum ; 9 ° in Andromache's resig- 
nation in the .presence of Ulysses, regnum Troiae quocumque volet, 
Fortuna /era*. 100 



68 Hor. .Ep., i, 11,20. 

85 Lucan, vn, 110. 

" Hor. Sat, n, 6, 49 ; Phaed., rv, 12, 5. 

« P. h. M., in, 236. 

n Stat. Silv., v, 1, 137. 

» Sil. Ital., xii, 554. 

* T. B. F., p. 263. 
" Sen. Oct., 479. 

™ Verg. Aen., vin, 578. 
81 A. L., ii, 365. 
83 Sil, Ital., vn, 10. 

* Sil. Ital., xi, 39. 
87 Stat. SUv., I, 4, 5. 
89 Sen. Oct., 6. 

91 P. L. M.,i, p. 117. 

93 Syrus, 183. 

95 Ovid, Ep. ex Pont., n, 7, 22. 

" Lucan, I, 84. 

m Verg. Aen., xi, 413. 



M Ovid, If eta., x, 603. 

« Hor. Ep., i, 12, 9. 

" Manil., ni, 192. 

70 Plaut. Capt., 864. 

™ T. R. F., p. 250. 

74 C. L. E., I, p. 239. 

78 Lucan, n, 256. 

78 Verg. Aen., v, 625. 

80 Ovid, Ep. ex Pont., rv, 3, 7. 

88 Sen. Oct., 898. 

84 Ovid, M eta., xm, 33. 

86 Sil. Ital., xvi, 29. 

88 Mart., i, 12, 10. 

80 Stat. Silv., v, 5, 60. 

98 A. L., ii, 96. 

94 Sen. H. O., 697. 

"Verg. Aen., xi, 43. 

98 Lucan, i, 226. 

100 Sen. Tr., 735. 
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We turn now to some of Fortuna's more general qualities, e. g., 
her power over human affairs, fingit artatque ut lubet; 101 she 
prevails over the wisdom of a hundred sages, centum doctum 
hominum consilia devincit ; 102 can exalt from the humblest station 
or change the proud triumphal procession to a funeral train. 103 
But as an exception to the general view Juvenal twice expressly 
denies not only Fortuna's power but her existence as a goddess of 
chance, where wisdom exists; it is man who deifies and enshrines 
her in Heaven: 

nullum numen habes si sit prudentia, nog te, 
nos facimus, Fortuna, deam caeloque locamus. 10 * 

She is frequently represented as helpful, 105 proverbially so to the 
brave loe and daring, 107 but scorns the supplications of the craven, 
pgnavis precibus repugnat} * She is often blind, 108 and, if we 
accept the proverb, 110 makes others blind, but according to Cato 
blindness is a characteristic of man, not of Fortuna : 

Cum sis incautus nee rem ratione gubernes, 
noli Fortun&m, quae non est, dicere caecam. m 

A favorite conception is that Fortuna is deceitful, faithless, — cum 
blanditur, capatatum vsnit? 12 spondet rwuXta multis praestat 
nemini; 11 ' nee ulli praestat fidem. 11 ' She delights in mockery 
and in making man the victim of her sport, extollit quotiens voluit 
iocari; 11S ludum insolentem ludere pertxnax; 118 lusit et in soldio 

m Plaut. Capt., 304. "° Plaut. Pseud., 607. 

"• Hor. Odes, I, 35, 3 ff. ,04 Juv., x, 365-6 = xiv, 315-16. 

•"Ovid, Triat., I, 5, 27; Stat. Achill, I, 738; Ovid, Meta., v, 140. 

"• Otto, Sprichicorter der RStner, «. v. ; Ter. Phorm., 203. 

"" Verg. Am., x, 284; A. L., I, p. 43; Ovid, Fasti, n. 782; Ars Amat., I, 
608; Claud. Carm. Minor., 41, 9. 

m Ovid, Meta., vm, 73. 

"•Pacuvius (T. R. F., p. 114); Stat. Silv., II, 6, 7; Sen. Phoen., 632; 
Phaedr., 980; P. L. M., I, p. 117. 

"" See Otto, op. cit. 

"'Catonis DUticha (P.L.M., m, p. 230). 

°» Syrus, 167. 

»C. L. E., i, p. 90. '"Sen. Phaedr., 1143. 

"» Juv., in, 40. lw Hor. Odea, ill, 29, 50. 
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rursus locavit; 117 ista iocandi saevitia. 11 * The following lines re- 
fer to one who inspired great hopes, but alas ! 

more suo homines Fors perdita semper 
monstratas rapuit spes properante die."' 

But the most prevalent view of Fortuna is that she is fickle, change- 
able, inconstant, capricious. This is apparent not only in the wide 
range of examples showing these qualities, and in the frequent 
allusion to her symbols, the wheel and globe or ball, but from such 
a poem as the following, which gives in detail most of her bad 
characteristics, incuding those just mentioned, 

O Fortuna potens et nimium levis, 
Tantum iuris atrox quae tibi vindicas, 
Evertisque bonos, erigis improbos, 
Nee aervare potes muneribus fidem ! 
Fortuna immeritos auget honoribus, 
Fortuna innocuos cladibus afficit. 
Iustos ilia viros pauperie gravat, 
Indignos eadem divitiis beat. 
Haec aufert iuvenes ac retinet senes, 
Iniusto arbitrio tempora dividens. 
Quod dignis admit, transit ad impios. 
Nee discrimen habet rectaque iudicat, 
Inconstans fragilis perflda lubrica. 
Nee quos clarificat, perpetuo fovet, 
Nee quos deseruit, perpetuo permit. 1 " 

Fortuna is constant only in her inconstancy, 

passibus anvbiguiis Fortuna volubilis errat 

et manet in nullo certa tenaxque loco, 
sed modo laeta venit, vultus modo sumit acerbos 

et tantum constans in levitate sua est. 121 

She shifts her fickle honors kind now to one, now to another, 

Transmutat incertos honores 
Nunc mihi nune alii benigna. u> 



m Verg. Aen., xi, 427; A. £,., I, p. 34. 
"* Claud, in Eutrop., I, 24. 
"• C. L. E., n, p. 677. 
00 A. L., n, p. 96 f. 

m Ovid, Trist, v, 8, 15 ff.; cf. P. L. M., iv, p. 67, hoc semper constans, 
quod fugit atque redit. 
"Hor. Odes, in, 29, 51 f. 
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Future hopes and princely state fickle Fortuna disturbs with change- 
ful lot, 

per spes futuras perque regnorum status 

Fortuna varia dubia quos agitat vice. 193 

Her favorite loaded with wealth of spoil and gift, the hell-boat anon 
will carry empty-handed away, 

modo quern Fortuna fovendo 
congestis opibus donisque refersit opimis, 
nudum Tartarea portabit navita cymba."' 

In a moment she makes and unmakes kings, 

hinc apicem rapax 
Fortuna cum stridore acuto 
sustulit, hie posuisse gaudet. 12S 

And whatever Fortuna raises on high, she lifts but to bring low, 

Quidquid in altum Fortuna tulit 
ruitura levat. 12 ' 

She gives and takes away as she wills, and he becomes a beggar who 
was but now a Croesus, 

Irus et est subito, qui modo Croesus erat."' 

If she wills, from a rhetorician you become a consul and from a 
consul a rhetorician again, 

si Fortuna volet, fles de rhetore consul ; 

si volet haec eadem, flet de consule rhetor. 12 * 

Old faith she changes for the new, 

Hinc primum Fortuna fidem mutata novavit. 123 

And soon asks back what she has given, 

Levis est Fortuna: cito reposcit quod dedit. 130 

Joys that she gives are suddenly snatched away and fond wishes are 
turned to grief, 

Gaudia que dederat rapuit Fortuna repente 
Inque acres luctus convertit vota parentum. 131 



123 Sen. Med., 286 f. m Sil. Ital., v, 265 ft*. 

125 Hor. Odes, I, 34, 14 ff. "' Sen. Ag., 101 f . 

"'Ovid, Trist., Ill, 7, 41-2. ""Juv., vn, 197-8. 

123 Verg. Aen., v, 604. uo Syrus, 295. 
131 C. L. IB., i, 274. 
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Reference to the globe or ball of Fortuna in classical literature 
occurs most often in Greek authors and disappears soon after the 
third century B. C. 132 In Latin poetry I have discovered but one 
example. In this Fortuna is represented as standing on a revolving 
ball of stone and rising or falling as chance impels : 

Saxoque instare in globoso praedicant volubili : 

Id quo saxum impluerit fors, eo cadere Fortunam autumant. 133 

The wheel of Fortune does not occur in Latin literature until 
the Ciceronian age, 134 but in the Augustan period references are 
plentiful, and extremely so in the Middle ages and the Renaissance. 
Representations were frequent in the time of the Antonines. 136 The 
earliest example in Latin poetry is in Tibullus, whose (now favored) 
rival for Delia's affection is warned, 

at tu qui potior nunc es, mea fata timeto: 
versatur celeri Fors levis orbe rotae. 135 

Ovid reminds an inconstant friend of the changeable goddess who 
stands on the moving -wheel, the top of which she ever keeps undeT 
her unsteady foot, 

haec dea non etabili, quam sit levis, orbe fatetur, 
quern summum dubio sub pede semper habet. 13 ' 

He asks an enemy who himself may yet know misfortune, 

nee metuis dubio Fortunae stantis in orbe 
numen et exosae verba superba deaet u> 

But says of a faithful and constant friend, 

scilicet indigum, iuvenis carissime, ducis 
te fieri comitem stantis in orbe deae. 339 

Cynthia is faithless, but Propertius is not without hope, for 

omnia vertuntur ; certe vertuntur amores ; 
vinceris aut vincis haec in amore rota est. 1 " 



'See Smith, Elegies of Tibullus, 1913 (on I, 5, 70). 

3 T. R. F., I, p. 144. 

4 Cic. in Pison., 22, Fortunae rotam pertimescebat. 
1 Fronto, 157, Naber. u « I, 5, 70. 

'Ep. ex Pont., iv, 3, 31-2. "• Trist., v, 8, 7 f. 

>Ep. ex Pont., u, 3, 55 f. ""Prop., II, 8, 7 f. 
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Horace bids Lyce lay aside the pride which Venus hates, lest her 
fortune have a change, 

Ne currente retro funis eat rota. 1 " 

Bhaedrus gives the moral of Ixion and hie wheel, 

Ixion quod versari narratur rota 
volubilem Fortunam iactari docet. 1 " 

Fortuna stands on uncertain footing, and, when you least expect it, 
she gives the wheel a turn, 

Tuta nee in solido rerum Fortuna favore est; 
cum minime credas, impulit ilia rotam. 14 * 

Let no man trust prosperity all too much, nor let him despair of 
better things when better fortune has slipped away, for 

Miscet haec illis prohibetque Clotho 
stare fortunam, rotat omne fatum. 1 " 

The second and largest class of examples, 4&5 in number, is that 
in which fortuna represents the abstract principle or personification 
of luck, accident, the incalculable element in nature and human 
life," 8 etc. 

ia Odes, ill, 10, 10. Despite the partially changed symbolism this line in 
its general aspect seems to me to be an allusion to Fortune's wheel. See, 
however, the edition of Shorey, who cites evidence of a Greek proverb and 
explains the figure: "the handle of a windlass with which one is raising 
a weight slips, and the wheel and rope run back." 

ia Fables, App., 5, 3. 

"• A. L., II, p. 355 = P. L. M., v, p. 417. 

'"Sen. Thy., 617-18; see also H. 0., 703 quae te fortuna rotatt Ag., 72 
ut regum casus Fortuna rotat. Other references are: Avianus, 8, 3; 
A. L., II, 208 = P. L. M., Ill, 164; A. L., n, 361 = P. L. M., v, 422; Sil. 
Ital., vi, 121; Auson. Parentalia, xxu, 13; Claudian, de Bell. Goth., 632. 

la The line of separation t>etween such examples and those in which 
fortuna is identified with the divinity presiding over luck, chance, etc., is 
often one of the individual point of view, and it will be found that editors 
show variation in their conception of a given passage. Cf. note 9 above. 
The plural is found occasionally in comedy (Plaut. Cist., 557, Stich., 300; 
Ter. And., 97, 609, Phorm., 201, 473 ) with little or no difference from the 
singular. Its greater emphasis (claimed by Donatus on And., 97) is not 
apparent in most cases. 

As in the examples of the first class, so here in most instances, only the 
bare context shows whether the meaning is good or bad, favorable or un- 
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This general meaning is so evident in the majority of instances 

as to make comment and citation unnecessaTy. As variations and 
extensions may be noted that of favorable crisis or turn for the 
better, as in the cry of despair amid the perils of shipwreck : 

nullane placat&e veniet fortuna procellae? M * 

and in Vergil's teaching that change in the noisome distemper of 
the flock is at hand, 

non tamen ulla magis praesens fortuna laborum est, 14 ' 

when one has boldly lanced with steel the ulcer's head. Sometimes 
the sense is that of favorable -opportunity, e. g., when the immortal 
warriors Nisus and Euryalus beg leave to go in quest of Aeneas and 
take the walls of Pallanteum, 

si fortuna permittitis uti 
quaestitum Aenean et moenia Pallantea; lw 

or of success, as when Aeneas shaking his fatal spear before the 
shrinking Turnus marks with eye the point where his weapon can 
successfully pierce his enemy's armour, 

cunctanti telum Aeneas fatale coruscat, 
sortitus fortunam oculis, . . .*** 

Not infrequently the meaning passes into that of fate, destiny, out- 
come, will of deity, etc. Venus found solace for the fall of Troy by 
balancing the city'e fate with the destined landing of her Trojans in 
Italy, but alas ! 

nunc eadem fortuna viros tot casibus actos 
insequitur." 

" Long life and happiness " is the wish of Aeneas to Hellenus and 

favorable, etc. However, occasionally an accompanying adjective tells the 
story. I note 46 such with a total of 67 occurrences : adversa, aequa, anceps, 
anetina, auxilians, bona, caeca, deceptura, dubia, famulans, felix, ferox, 
gravis, gubernans, gubernatrix, impatiens, improba, incerta, indignans, 
bifida, influens, inimica, iniqua, lenta, levis, magna, mala, malignior, manca, 
melior, misera, omnipotent, plena, potens, praeceps, prava, propria, prospera, 
pulchrior, mens, saeva, secunda, sinistra, tenax, tristis, vitrea. 

146 Prop., i, 17, 7. 

u, Georg., in, 452. "Men., ix, 241-2. 

"Men., xil, 919. "Men., I, 240. 
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Andromache, whose destined course is already accomplished while 
he and his companions are still summoned from fate to fate : 

vivite felices, qui'bus est fortuna peracta 
iam sua; nos alia ex aliis in fata vocamur. 151 

It is the fate of Priam that the old cyclic writer would sing; 152 
that of Pompey and Caesar hangs in the balance ; 153 the destiny of 
impending death overtakes Curio ; 154 the outcome of war hangs ever 
in doubtful scale; 155 Ajax's encounter with Hector issues in vic- 
tory. 156 In Vergil when it is a matter of Pome's or Troy'a heroes 
fortuna means Pate or Providence, the will of Jupiter as favorable 
to the Roman state, as representing the divine government of the 
universe. Venus would accept Juno's proposal for the marriage of 
Aeneas and Dido, 

si modo quod memoras factum fortuna sequatur; UT 

Aeneas plans to run a true course to Italy, but with resignation 
turns the fleet toward Sicily, 

superat quoniam fortuna, eequamur, 
quoque vocat, vertamus iter. 1M 

Likewise 'Nautes, priest of Pallas, counsels Aeneas to follow divine 
guidance, whether it draw the Trojans toward Italy or repel them 
from it : 

nate dea, quo fata trahunt, retrahuntque, sequamur; 
quidquid erit, superanda omnis fortuna ferendo est. 1S9 

.Evander explains to Aeneas that his own exile and settlement in 
Italy are due to the all-disposing power of destiny, 

fortuna omnipotens et ineluctabile fatum," 



1,1 Aen., m, 493. Other instances in which fortuna is closely associated 
with fata are: Aen., vi, 682, Lucan, vm, 701, Sen. Oct., 253, P. L. M., IV, 
166; with virtus: Catull., 64, 218, Stat. Theb., n, 178: Claud. Cons. Olyh. 
et Prob., i, 38, Syrus, 641. 

** Hor. A. P., 137. U3 Lucan, n, 41. 

154 Lucan, vn, 815. ,ss Sen. Phoen., 629. 

156 Ovid, Meta., xm, 90. ,5 ' Aen., iv, 109. 

ra ien., v, 22. w Aen., v, 709-10. 

m Aen., vm, 334. 
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and Venus importunes Jupiter to let her send Ascanius away safe 
from war, but as for Aeneas, 

sane ignotis iactetur in undis 
et quamcumque viam dederit fortuna sequatur. 161 

But destiny is also conceived of as independent of Jupiter, who, 
despite the entreaties of Venus and Juno, declines to favor Trojan or 
Rutulian : 

sua cuique exorsa laborem 
fortunamque ferent. rex Iuppiter omnibus idem, 
fata viam invenient. ira 

The meaning of lot, condition, state, circumstances, station, etc., 
is apparent in the 158 examples of the third class. In a few of 
these the plural is found, 163 sometimes to give greater concreteness, 
sometimes with no appreciable difference from the singular. With 
reference to the connotation of good or bad, favorable or unfavorable, 
etc., as shown by context and epithet, 184 the examples are about 
equally divided, and for the most part do not require comment. In 
general the lot or condition or state is good, easy, prosperous, happy, 
high, humble, sad, wretched, hard, mean, etc. It may take the 
special sense of a prosperous Toyage, 165 of high or distinguished 
birth, 168 of royalty or sovereignty, 167 of a slave's rank, 168 of dress, 169 
of training and discipline, 170 of past prosperity, 171 of filial devo- 
tion, 172 of a blissful state, 173 of private as opposed to official sta- 

161 Aen., x, 49. 

"'Aen., x, 111 ff. 

1<a Plaut. Capt., 958, Rud., 523, True, 373, Asin., 629. Cist., 114, Miles, 
125, Cos., 161, Stick., 300; Lucret., I, 106, h, 1167, v, 1179; Ovid, Trist., 
IV, 5, 2: Juv., XIV, 113; Phaed., IV, 17, 1. 

"* In addition to adjectives already cited I find only : ardua, dulcis, 
humilis, ingens, tokens, inmunda, parva, sublimis, tenuis. 

1B Catull., 64, 22. 

166 Ovid, Ep. ex Pont., n, 9, 13; Juv., vm, 74; Stat. Silv., n, 1, 137. 

"'Sen. Oed., 674, Oct., 91; Ovid, Ep. ex Pont., in, 4, 110. 

Tlaut. Most., 45; Stat. Silv., VI, 2, 9. 

— Plaut. Cist., 114. 1TO Stat. Silv., v, 2, 77. 

,n Verg. Aen., vn, 243. TO Stat. Silv., in, 3, 45. 

m Lucret., v, 1179; C. L. E., I, pp. 210, 224, 225, 382. 

6 
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tion. 171 To be noted also is the frequent extension of meaning where 
fortuna is used in the sense of ■wealth, 17 ' property, 176 prosperity, 177 

Finally, looking at individual writers as to the relative frequency 
of fortuna in all its meanings we discover considerable differences, 
due for the most part to the department represented and to the 
author's preference for rhetorical expression. It is found most often 
in the epic. The Aeneid shows more than 60 examples. In Lucan's 
Pharsalia with 144 occurrences, fortuna is mentioned or apostro- 
phized from every point of view, and the work is thoroughly pene- 
trated with the idea of fate and destiny. The Bellum Punicum of 
Silius Italicus, more than half as large again as the Pharsalia, has 
only 48 instances, the difference to be explained by the fact that 
Siliua reveals little of Lucan's gifts of rhetoric and brilliancy of 
description, is lacking in bombast and exaggeration, and rarely 
apostrophizes on the issues of war and peace. The Argonautica of 
Valerius Flaccus, marking a reaction against the rhetoric of display, 
has few examples. Statius, except in the Silvae, in which he fre- 
quently finds it difficult to say things naturally, shows marked re- 
straint as compared with Lucan. Seneca's tragedies, as we should 
expect from the department, from the author's fondness for rhetori- 
cal devices and from plays so permeated with stoical doctrines, have 
much to do with fortuna — 73 examples. In comedy, including 
the fragments, and the plays of Plautus and Terence, there is a 
considerable use of for.tuna in the ordinary sense of luck or chance, 
or as the goddess of chance, but all told there are only about one- 
half as many occurrences as in tragedy, including the fragments, 
and the plays of Seneca. Ovid, at once the most voluminous and 
most rhetorical of the elegiac writers, uses fortuna 117 times as 
against its appearance of about a dozen times in Propertius and 
twice in Tibullus. The word occurs only half as frequently in the 
satires of Horace as in the satires of Juvenal (21 instances). It is 
relatively infrequent in the lyrics of Horace, in the epigrams of 
Catullus and Martial, and in the didactic writings of Lucretius and 
Manilius. 

University of Illinois. 

174 Prop., m, 9, 2. 

"• Hor. Epod., 4, 6 ; Lucan, vn, 743 ; Stat. Silv., v, 3, 47 ; Manil., iv, 167 ; 
Juv., xrv, 113, 328; Ovid, Trist., iv, 10, 8. 
"* Manil., in, 96; Hor. Ep., I, 7, 54. 
"'Hor. Odes, I, 37, 11, Ep., I, 5, 12; Verg. Am., HI, 53; Juv., xvi, 34. 



